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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SECOND MONTH 


old Wiewiote Sane 


There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if ~ have 
you’ll renew your order of course. 
per Ib. 25c. 


H. T. + PANCOAST, 


Purcetlvile, Ya. 
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CLEARANCE aad 


**1847’’ ROGERS 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


Twenty thousand pieces at one-half 
catalogue price. This is the original 
and best known make of Rogers ware 
and stock includes twelve patterns. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


EO. B. COCK 
ate Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


Stenogrape 


rn L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 
in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 
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WANTED. 


WASTE D—A YOUNG W°¢ MAN OF REFINE- 
ment and education to live in apartment in 
New York City as mother’s helper, and take care 
of two children aged three and four Salary 
twenty-five a month. References required. Ad- 
dress. Mrs. W. B. D., care of office of Jntelligencer 


ANTED — COMPETENT 
tron in small institution. 
office. 


LAUNDRY MA- 
Address H this 


ANTED AT THIS 
plete our files, a few ‘ 
8-24-1907 


OFFICE TO 
Intelligencers”’ 


COM- 
dated 


ANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 
at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. 
Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUS! KEEPER 
in a family of two in the city. Give refer- 
ence. Address, W. P. S., this office. 
WANTE D— CONVALESCENT NURSING 
ean give massage; or housekeeping and 
sewing. Address, E. Y., this office. 
IDDLE AGED WOMAN WISHES POSITION 
as companion. Address, L. M. T., 853 N. 
Sixteenth Street. Philadelphla, Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERM“ NENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


Continued on page iti 


Announcement 


The Stockholders of 
Association, 


Friends’ Book 
at a recent meeting, decided to 
discontinue certain branches of the 
including that of retailing stationery. 

This stock is therefore 
within the next two weeks, and will sale 
at cost prices. There is about $4000 worth 
on hand, all in first-class condition, most of it 
standard goods. 


the 
business, 


to be cleared out 


be on 


When we say cost price 
that—the price at wl 
to us. 


» we mean precisely 
lich the goods were billed 


This is probably the best opportunity to buy 
stationery of all kinds that Philadelphia has 
seen for years. Wise buyers wili be here first. 

The printing, engraving, publishing, and 
several other business of the Book 
Association are to be continued the 
present management. 


lines of 


under 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 


Manager 


20, 


1909 


SWARTHMORE, 
FOR SALE-Attractive 
veniences; six bed-rooms; 
minutes from station, 
reasonable terms ; 


PA. 
shingle house; all con- 
beautiful avenue; six 
three minutes from trolley; 
possession May Ist 


Henry S. Walton, Agent, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
and Old Photographs Copied. 
Have them made PERMANENT by 


being copied and printed on Platinum 
paper. Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansom 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
felephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


TOUR 10. EUROPE 


SUMMER 7 OF 1909 


A small private party, limited in number, 
New York, July 13th, 1909, for 
tour of France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Bohemia, Holland, England 
and Scotland. Ample 


will sail from 
a two months’ 
Germany, 


time 


for sight-seeing 
and shopping 


As very heavy travel is expected next 


summer, early registration is important 


Write at once for booklet and terms 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
112 N. 19TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ENJOY THE SPRING IN 


ITALY 


traveling northward as the season advances, by 
delightful and leisurely itinerary, reaching 


ENGLAND inJune 


when everything is at its best 
SPRING AND SUMMER 
“Travel Free From Care” at convenient dates 
throughout these seasons. Our free brochure ex- 
plains details, and Dr. Carver will gladly call, if 
you wish, with further information. 


Our NINETEEN 
TOURS provide 


Our “Hints for Travelers,” sent free 
on request, is an aid to those going 
independently. 


BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President. 
JOHN L. CARVER, Secretary, 
CHARLES A. TYLER. Manager. 


532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUN®Y, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penns 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 
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ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
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ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
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a satisfactory time- 
keeper. You select 
the style—we guaran- 
tee the timekeeping 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENB BAKER, Principal 


Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
Second House 


[he Pennhurst ious Monat 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.\ 


fvery comfort and convenience, including elevator 
© street level Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 
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1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
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forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


HOTEL WARWICK | 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
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Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 


EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 


Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


"Established 1844. 


History shows that the effort to progress is 
often accompanied by the temporary dislocation 
of the natural order of things. Reform is rarely 
carried into effect without some revolutionary 
crisis. Even the Lamb of God brought a sword 
into the world. Progress in thought is hardly 
attainable without some unsettlement of mind. 
The claims of authority ofttimes clash with the 
demands of conscience, and it is sometimes less 
praiseworthy to be orthodox, as this world goes, 
than to be a heretic. RUDENS. 

In The Friend (London). 


MOUNTAIN-BORN. 


How hast thou, little spring, 

The heart to sing, 
Leaving thy lofty home 

For yonder plain, 

Whence ne’er again 
Returning canst thou come? 


“Nay; not as now I go; 
But mute as snow,” 
The laughing wave replies; 
“To crown the height, 
In vapors white 
Again I nightly rise.” 
—John B. Tabb. 





SOUTHWARD. 

Every Third-day and Sixth-day evening 
steamship of the Merchant’s and Miner’s Line 
leaves the pier at the foot of Pine Street, Philadel- 
phia, for Savannah. These ships are loaded with 
freight but they also have accommodations for 
over sixty passengers. The staterooms are com- 
fortable, the decks ample, the meals excellent and 
the vessles move very steadily. I was one of the 
eleven passengers (seven men and four women) 
who started South on the night of Second month 
2nd. This number included a bride and groom 
who behaved very sensibly, a genial sand merchant 
from South Jersey, who was a mine of general 
information, and a Catholic priest of the best 
type, from one of our inland Pennsylvania towns. 
As an instance of many littles making a great 
aggregate, the merchant told us that he ships 
yearly from his quarries 500 tons of the red sand 
that is fed to canaries and other birds in cages. 
This is only a by-product, however; his main out- 
put is the sand used by glass and steel factories. 
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On Fourth-day, while it was snowing in Penn- 
svivania, the sun was shining on the deck of the 
Berkshire; and although the breeze was fresh, it 
was warm enough to sit for hours in a reclining 
chair, with plenty of wrappings, and watch the 
sea gulls that followed the ship. The captain said 
that some of these birds, with markings by which 
they can be identified, have followed his vessel 
backward and forward for several years. They 
eat the scraps that are thrown out from time to 
time by the cook. 

The only rough water we had was on Fourth- 
day night, while we were rounding Cape Hatteras. 
On Fifth-day the air was so balmy that all the 
doors and windows of social hall were thrown 
open, but it was mainly unoccupied as the pass- 
engers preferred the decks. 

One evening the merchant, the priest and I had 
an interesting theological discussion. The priest 
questioned the efficiency of the work done by the 
Salvation Army. In his town, at least, they failed 
to reach the people who most needed their assist- 


ance—people who would not allow him to do any- 


thing for them because they distrusted his re- 
ligion. It appeared to him that the work of the 
army was more emotional than practical. He 
said that the chief trouble with the Protest- 


ant Churches, as it appeared to him, was that they 
had too many half-baked clergymen. They take 
in studying 


course a theological seminary, 


| Church history, the Bible and higher criticism, 


| and paying no attention to the study of 


morals 
human 
action. The consequence is that when people come 


and the principals that underlie right 


1 


to them for advice, when difficult situations ari 


Ise, 


what they receive is often more harmful than 
helpful. The Catholic priest is required to take 
a twelve years’ course, and four vears of this is 


devoted to the study of morals. There is a thought 
in this by which Friends may profit. 
day schools and conferences we need to study so- 


In our First- 


cial problems and the underlying causes of human 
action as well as the Bible. 


We were due in Savannah early Sixth-day 
morning, but owing to a fog on the river we did 
not reach the pier until nine o’clock, and so had 
our breakfast on the boat. As there was no train 

| to Charleston until afternoon I took a trolley ride 


| 


around this beautiful southern city; again the day 
was warm and sunny. The Atlantic Coast Line, 














































in South Carolina, passes through a very uninter- 
esting country. Most of the land is swampy inter- 
spersed with pine groves and deciduous oaks, so 
covered with hanging moss that in winter they 
look like dead trees. Here and there a group of 
fine live oaks relieves the general monotony. 

At Charleston I crossed the city and took the 
little steamer for Mt. Pleasant, which is a few 
miles down the Cooper River. After a ride of 
fifteen minutes I reached my destination and was 
met by two of Abbie D. Munro’s orphans, who es- 
corted me to the home of her next-door neighbor, 
where I was to be entertained. An account of the 
orphanage and her school will be given in future 
letters. 

During my stay in Mt. Pleasant there were two 
heavy rains at night but all the days were sunny 
and some of them quite warm. My hostess is a 
Christian Scientist and on First-day morning I 
went with her to her meeting in Charleston. Their 
new religion does not make much headway in 
this conservative old southern city. The congre- 
gation numbered between thirty and forty, one- 
fourth of whom were children; nine of the num- 
ber present were men and boys. There was a 
sort of double pulpit in the front of the room at 
which sat two readers, a young man and a young 
woman. After an organ voluntary the young 
man read a chapter from Corinthians. There was 
a responsive reading and several hymns were 
sung during the service. Instead of a sermon 
(which they never have) the young woman read 
a number of selections from the Bible and the 
young man read Mrs. Eddy’s explanations of the 
various passages. The service as a whole was 
restful and uplifting; the members of the congre- 
gation had sweet and earnest faces; but to an un- 
believer the contrast between the beautiful and 
simple Bible language and Mrs. Eddy’s stilted and 
enigmatical English was somewhat painful. One 
member of the congregation came in a wheel- 
chair; he is much less of a cripple than when he 
first began to attend and hopes to be entirely 
healed. While most of us are not ready to accept 
Mrs. Eddy’s entire philosophy, there is no doubt 
that a sane attitude of mind helps to make a 
sound body and that there is much in the teach- 
ings of Christian Science by which members of 
other churches might profit. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD, 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


The power of the evil one is in the feebleness 
of Christians.—Pius X. 
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LINCOLN. 


[Opening remarks of Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman at 
the Lincoln Centenary Meeting of the University Exten- 
sion Society, Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, Second 
month 12th, 1909.] 


Having accepted, perhaps without due medita- 
tion, the duty of this hour, I approach its per- 
formance with extreme diffidence and distrust, 
growing out of a profound appreciation of the 
vastness of the subject, and the dignity and sol- 
emnity of the occasion. 

This day marks the rounded century since the 
birth of the greatest American. It seems almost 
inconceivable that Abraham Lincoln passed from 
life a half-century ago,—lacking seven years—at 
the early age of fifty-six, nowadays scarcely ac- 
counted as the full maturity of ripened manhood. 
As I look into the faces of this gathering of earn- 
est men and women, I realize there is a small 
minority here who, like myself, remember seeing 
the great President in person, but to the large 
majority he is but an historic character, some- 
thing already immense and increasing in stature 
as the years go by, but he is not, nor can he be 
a close personal presence as we always think of 
those, our contemporaries, whom we saw and 
loved in life. Since Lincoln died there has come 
into existence, especially during the past twenty- 
five years, a vast literature concerning him, sur- 
passed in volume, perhaps, only by the celebrated 
Napoleonic literature relating to one prodigy of 
human genius,—utterly divorced from conscience, 
—and including the history of Europe during 
an eventful period, and this literature has been 
the growth of three-quarters of a century. I can- 
not hope to add a single line of value to the Lin- 
coln literature, but as one of the rapidly narrow- 
ing circle who saw Abraham Lincoln in the flesh, 
perhaps my own most limited but intensely real 
recollections may find a place this centenary day. 

I first heard of him when I was a youth, in 
1858, when the memorable debate took place dur- 
ing the canvass for the Illinois Senatorship be- 
tween him and Stephen A. Douglas. The former 
was almost unknown outside of his own state of 
Illinois, but his opponent was justly esteemed a 
giant in debate, having met and worsted in the 
arena of the United States Senate the other giants 
of those days, who, even though his superiors 
in intellectual equipment and scholarly states- 
manship, dreaded his wonderful mental agility 
and his almost unequaled skill as a ready debater. 
The unknown backwoods lawyer, lacking as he 
came to manhood, even an ordinary common 
school education, seemed like a baby in his hands, 
but with straightforward, plain honesty of 
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speech, devoid of rhetorical skill or the trained | 
debater’s subtlety, to the astonishment of the na- | 


tion he overcame his distinguished opponent, and 
was crowned victor by the nation and the world. 
From this time he was a national figure, though 
for some time longer little known personally out- 
side his own State. In February, 1860, he came 
to New York by invitation, and all the chief men 
of the metropolis crowded Cooper Institute to see 
this new great man, the uncouth giant of the 
West. 

As Joseph H. Choate, then a young man, tells 
us of that evening: 

“It was a great audience, including all the noted 
men—all the learned and cultured—of his party 
in New York: editors, clergymen, statesmen, law- 
yers, merchants, critics. They were all very 
curious to hear him. His fame as a powerful 
speaker had preceded him. When Mr. Bryant pre- 
sented him, on the high platform of the Cooper In- 
stitute, a vast sea of eager upturned faces greeted 
him, full of intense curiosity to see what this 
rude child of the people was like. He was equal 
to the occasion. When he spoke he was trans- 
formed; his eyes kindled, his voice rang, his face 
shone and seemed to light up the whole assembly. 
For an hour and a half he held his audience in 
the hollow of his hand. His style of speech and 
manner of delivery were severely simple. What 
Lowell called “The grand simplicities of the 
Bible,” with which he was so familiar, were re- 
flected in his discourse. With no attempt at or- 
nament or rhetoric, without parade or pretence, 
he spoke straight to the point. If any came ex- 
pecting the turgid eloquence or the ribaldry of the 
frontier, they must have been startled at the earn- 
est and sincere purity of his utterances. It was 
marvelous to see how this untutored man, by 
mere self discipline and the chastening of his own 
spirit, had outgrown all meretricious arts, and 
found his own way to the grandeur and strength 
ot absolute simplicity. That night the great hall, 
and the next day the whole city, rang with de- 
lighted applause and congratulation, and he who 
had come as a stranger departed with the laurels 
of a great triumph.” 

The year, 1860, was eventful in the history of 
the nation; the great slavery contest had been on 
for many years, and was then approaching its 
historic culmination, when the institution went 
down in fire and blood. The Republican party, 
born four years before, was by the inexorable 
logic of events coming to its own; the question 





was, who should be its standard bearer during the | 


crucial period in the life of the nation on which 
we were about to enter. 
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The Republican Convention met in June, and a 
half-dozen prominent Republicans were placed in 
nomination, including Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Bates, Judge McLean, and Mr. Lincoln, but 
the contest was really only between Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Lincoln. All eyes were fixed on the 
former, the undoubted leader of his party, the 
great statesman of the period; and as his opponent 
had only just come into the national attention, 
the nomination of Mr. Seward was regarded al- 
most a certainty, and to the worldly-wise no other 
result seemed reasonable. But mighty, though 
unseen forces were silently working, and the hand 
of God was leading the nation. On the third 
ballot, this man from the lowest order of the 
people was named the standard bearer to the 
astonishment of the world, and the solemn march 
of events proceeded. That political campaign can 
never be forgotten by those who are privileged to 
remember it. The ‘“Wide-Awakes” were organ- 
ized all over the North and marching by tens of 
thousands, with lanterns and uniforms, were pre- 
cursors of the armed regiments that a few months 
later sprang into existence at Lincoln’s call to 
take part in the great conflict of the century. 


(To be continued) 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
VII. 

When President Lincoln was inaugurated on 
the fourth of March, 1861, with a confederate 
government doing business as a rival of the 
parent Union, the institution of slavery was more 
firmly entrenched in law than it had been at 
any time during the existence of the Constitution. 
Congress had spent a large part of its time, since 
it met in December, in currying the favor of the 
South. The dominant party made no sign towards 
enacting into law the leading proposition of the 
non-extension of slavery embodied in the plat- 
form on which Lincoln was elected. Propositions 
to amend the Constitution so that the Funda- 
mental Law of the land should acknowledge the 
perpetuity of slavery, and practically forbid its 
abolition, received the support of the Republican 
majority in Congress, and would probably have 
been ratified by a majority of the free states, had 
not the opening guns of the rebellion rendered all 
attempts to win back the erring brethren by 
honeyed words, and legal compromises, obsolete. 


THE WAR AND SLAVERY. 


As the Civil War progressed, slavery more and 
more insinuated itself as a collateral issue of the 
rebellion, which would not be exorcised by any 
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political or presidential influence. As early in 
the conflict as August 6, 1861, an act of Congress 
practically placed slaves who had been employed 
in the Confederate army, and escaping into the 
Union lines, under the military protection of the 
United States, absolved them from future 
service to their masters. Certain military com- 
manders took matters into their own hands and 
issued emancipation proclamations. 
General Freemont issued such an order August 
31, 1861; Lieutenant-Colonel Daniel R. Anthony, 


and 


premature 


brother of Susan B., issued a fierce order June 
18, 1862, in which he provided for the condign 
punishment of any army officer who delivered 
fugitive slaves to their masters. April 25th of 
the same year, General David Hunter issued an 
order at Hilton Head, S. C., in which he pro- 
claimed martial law in the States of Georgia, 


Florida and South Carolina. On May 9th he an- 


nounced in a second order that “Slavery and mar- 
tial law in a free country are altogether incom- 
patible. The persons in these states, Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina, heretofore held as 


slaves, are therefore declared forever free.” 

Freemont’s order was modified by the Presi- 
For issuing his order Colonel Anthony was 
deprived of his command, while General Hunter’s 
order was practically annulled by President Lin- 
coln. Nevertheless. a considerable. if not formid- 
able, public sentiment at the North, not all of it 
pronouncedly anti-slavery, sympa- 
hized with the in the field, feeling that 
it was good military tactics to cripple the Con- 


aent. 
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federacy in its human property, as well as in other 
respects. 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION, 

By the summer of 1862 the feeling that the re- 
bellion should be struck hard by attacking its ad- 
mitted causes had become intense in the North. 
On August 19, 1862, Horace Greeley issued an 
open letter to President Lincoln, entitled “The 
Prayer of Twenty Millions,” which appeared in 
the current issue of the Tribune, and thus reached 
he large number of in which that paper 


nomes 


was the political bible. Mr. Greeley did not urge 
immediate and general emancipation. His con- 


tention was for the enforcement of military law 
to the extent of confiscating the slaves of those in 
rebellion, where such slaves came within our con- 
trol. He held that with slavery existing, the re- 
bellion, if temporarily crushed, would be renewed 
within a year. On August 22nd President Lin- 
coln ed to the letter by telegraph. 
This epistle contained the following striking par- 
agraph: 

“My paramount object is to save the Union, 
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and not either to save or destroy slavery,” and 
added, “I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors; and I shall adopt new views so fast 
as they shall appear to be true views.” In clos- 
ing he said: “‘And I intend no modification of my 
oft-expressed personal wish that all men every- 
where could be free.” 
On September 13th the President was visited 
representatives of Protestant denominations 
in Chicago, who came to urge a more vigorous 
emancipation policy on the Executive. The Presi- 


by 


| dent responded to the memorial in characteristic 


fashion, in which he asked numerous questions 
hard to answer. Among them this: ‘Now then, 
tell me, if you please, what possible result of good 
would follow the issuing of such a proclamation 
as you desire?” In this rejoinder the President 
frankly admitted that slavery was the root of the 
rebellion. He closed with one of those bursts of 
religious feeling which were increasingly a char- 


| acteristic as the difficulties confronting him mul- 


tiplied: “‘And I can assure you,” he said, “that 
the subject is on my mind day and night, more 
than any other. Whatever shall appear to be 
God’s will, I will do.” 

In view of Lincoln’s statement to Greeley Au- 
gust 22nd and his question to the Chicago religion- 
ists on September 13th, what wonder was it that 
the conscience of the North was electrified and 
the critics of the administration bewildered by the 
issuing of the advance notification of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation on the 22nd of September, 
nine days after his audience with the Chicago 
delegation? Had he suddenly been moved to cor- 
rect an “error,” and adopt “new views?” 


THE DOCUMENT'S PROVISIONS. 


The Proclamation was a document perfectly 
with the President’s inauguration 
promises and the various later pronouncements 
in which he had declared the preservation of the 
Union to be his paramount purpose. Emancipa- 
tion took its place as purely a war measure, and 
not an abolition act. It laid no hand, heavy or 
otherwise, upon slavery in such states as main- 
tained their allegiance to the Union. The procla- 
mation applied to the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. 


But so insistent was the President that it 
should appear that emancipation was purely 


an act to cripple treason and rebellion, that 
he excepted certain parishes in Louisiana, 
eight counties in Virginia and the 48 coun- 
ties designated as West Virginia from _ its 
operation. The border slave States of Maryland, 
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Delaware, Kentucky and Missouri and, the really 
confederate State of Tennessee, were not included 
in the emancipation features of the proclamation. 
At the request of Andrew Johnson, who resigned 
his seat in the United States Senate to become 
Military Governor of Tennessee, by appointment 
of the President, that state, although in rebellion, 
was not mentioned in the proclamation. The 
border states, with Tennessee, contained approxi- 
mately half a million slaves. 


The State and Congressional elections in the 
fall of 1862, following the Emancipation Procla- 
mation issued in September, were generally disas- 
trous to the administration. Indiana, Illinois, 
New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania were carried 
by the Democrats and the Republican majority 
in the lower house of Congress was reduced to a 
dangerously low margin. 

The elections were construed by the whole Dem- 
ocratic party and by not a few Republicans as a 
popular condemnation of the President’s emanci- 
pation policy. At the present time such an opinion 
would be very considerably qualified. The for- 
tunes of war had not gone with the armies of 
the Union as desired. Its hardships visited upon 
both the persons and the purses of the North 
were beginning to become irksome, and discontent 
and dissatisfaction voiced themselves in the ballot 
box. Undoubtedly the emancipation proclama- 
tion was a contributing cause for the vote of lack 
of confidence registered in the elections. This be- 
ing the case, what was considered the President’s 
backwardness in striking a special blow at slavery 
seems practically justified. 

H. W. W. 


THE AMISH AT HOME AND IN MEETING. 


(Conclusion) 


To those on different religious planes and so- 
cial points of view, discussions are useless. It is 
difficult for a Mennonite to convince a Friend of 
the wrongfulness of accepting a minister without 
being ordained, that a member should be received 
without confirmation, or that marriage could be 
rightfully accomplished without a minister’s as- 
sistance. The same as to the fulfillment of the 
ordinances. These things are all seen by them 
commanded to be done in Holy Writ, and to be 
taken word for word. With wonder we see them 
relegate women to a lower religious position than 
men, when they are in every way their equals, 
and that they keep ordinary literature from 
their homes, and pictures from their walls, for- 
getting that these restrictions, including having 





pictures made by pen or brush, have come down 
to these literal people as a divine command that 
they dare not ignore, being included in the list of 
graven images that must not be worshipped. We 
-annot see alike, and reasoning from either stand- 
point is a waste of words. 

I saw this feeling exemplified in giving my 
reasons for coming among them in their private 
and collective capacity, which was to disabuse 
myself of impressions gathered from magazine 
articles and books of fiction relating to their be- 
liefs and customs. But the fact that I got my 
erroneous ideas from novels, offset any correc- 
tions of them which might favor their people, for 
the reason that fiction is an abomination, and they 
want no justification, even indirectly, from such 
a source. Helen R. Martin has been much crit- 
icized by those who have reason to take exceptions 
to the unfairness of her character formations, 
and from my experience among the non-conform- 
ing sects of Lancaster County, the exceptions 
taken are just. 

How long the Amish will adhere to their primi- 
tive ways is a question, but there are some signs 
of the breaking down of the barriers which sepa- 
rate them from the world. Buttons are covertly 
replacing hooks and eyes in unostentatious places, 
and the visits of the more venturesome to the 
cities are subversive to strict regulations as to 
cut of garments and style of headgear. The silent 
monitions from milliner’s windows and clothing 
store fronts; the meaning glance of the eye and 
open remark of those they meet in passing, create 
a quiet feeling of rebellion in the hearts of the 
undisciplined young of these isolated people. But 
perish the thought that the quaint, elongated Sab- 
bath services will cease, that the mid-day feasts 
and social gatherings will be no more, and that 
their bucolic plays, with their wealth of oscula- 
tion will be ended by the encroachments from 
outside. Rather let this religious oasis in the 
heart of Pennsylvania remain as it is with its 
charming eccentricities in outward dress and 
manners and customs, where the barns wor- 
shipped in are suggestive of the Manger of Beth- 
lehem, the frilled caps of the women reminders of 
the aureoles of the saints, and the untrimmed 
locks of the men, of the heads of old time prophets. 

“The groves were God’s first temples,” and two 
thousand years ago the evangelists preached on 
desert plain and mountain side, and by the shores 
of river and lake, with no roof but the sky. Spired 
and domed palaces, called churches, with velvet 
padded floors, cushions of down, stained glass win- 
dows, surpliced choirs and pealing organs were 
then not deemed necessary accessories to heavenly 
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recognition. So the Amish barn, with its linger- 
ing scents of the fields of summer in its broad 
mows, and which we ridicule or tolerate, as our 


moods direct, are more in consonance with the 


places of worship of the early Christians. In- 
stead of being religious outlanders, rather have 
these “Church of the House Amish” gone back 
to the first principles of our faith, with their 
deeds of brotherly kindness, their simplicity of 
dress, their ways of baptising, their feet-wash- 
ings and humble modes of worship, and their 
critics gone farther and farther away from it in 
ways of luxurious worship to gain a luxurious 
heaven. 
THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE, 
Newtown, Pa. 


THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF THE 
HOLY LAND. 

All travelers in Palestine have marked the de- 
graded women and the neglected child of that 
land. Sentimental tourists have doled out mis- 
cellaneous alms, so that to-day it is not strange 
that travelers through the country are wearied 
by the cry of “Backsheesh.” This Turkish word 
means a “gift,” but instead of easing our con- 


science by dropping a few coppers by the paths 


once trodden by Christ let us see if there is not 
some better way to help these needy people who 
have been oppressed by government and false re- 
ligious systems, which have resulted in poverty, 
ignorance and vice. 

Forty years ago in Fifth-month of this year, 
Eli and Sibyl Jones, of Maine, made a religious 
visit to Palestine. They were especially impressed 
by the degradation of the women of the land, and 
that little or nothing was done to educate the 
girls. 

While stoping for a few days in Ramallah, a 
town of four thousand inhabitants, ten miles 
north of Jerusalem, they found that the only fe- 
male in town that could read and write was a girl 
of fifteen, who had been educated in a German 
school at Jerusalem. Securing her as teacher 
they rented a small room and installed Miriam 
therein. They soon returned to England and laid 
their small missionary effort before English 
Friends. After careful consideration they, with 
the assistance of Friends in New England, sent 
a physician to Ramallah and began to minister 
to the dire physical and intellectual needs of the 
people. 

This work was carried on with success for 
twenty years, when it was turned over to the 
care of the New England Friends. As another 
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mission was at that time doing excellent medical 
work, it seemed that the time had come to devote 
their energies more exclusively to educational 
work. Having had great difficulty in securing 
teachers for the half-dozen day-schools in Ram- 
allah and surrounding villages, a training home 
was much needed. 

In 1889 Timothy B. and Anna M. Hussey, of 
North Berwick, Me., went to Ramallah and trans- 
formed the doctor’s house into a boarding school, 
where fifteen girls were received and placed under 
the instruction of an excellent teacher from the 
Lebanon. In this home the girls were taught 
needle and house work in addition to their regu- 
lar class-room work. This work was gradually 
enlarged until ten years later it was necessary 
to double the size of the house. To-day fifty girls 
are being educated in the school, which, through- 
out the Holy Land, has a reputation comparing 
favorably with the Friends’ schools of Philadel- 
phia. 

Graduates of this training home are found 
throughout Palestine, in Egypt and the Soudan, 
filling places of position and influence. 

Having succeeded so well with the girls, New 
England Friends undertook seven years ago a 
simliar work for boys. It has been the intention, 
as soon as means and suitable buildings were 
available, to emphasize the industrial side of the 
work, similar to that at Tuskegee and similar in- 
stitutions. The only trade thus far taught is car- 
pentry. Beginning with fifteen boys the school 
has grown to twenty-eight and is only limited 
by the poor accomodations in native houses. 

The permancy of this work demanded enlarged 
and better quarters and so a tract of twelve acres 
was secured on a beautiful hilltop in order to 
build a boy’s training home. The site is in full 
view of Jerusalem, Mt. of Olives, Moab and the 
Mediterranean. In this beautiful location it is 
proposed to build a house that will accomodate 
from seventy-five to one hundred boys, where 
they shall be educated into well-rounded man- 
hood so as to go out and help to elevate their 
countrymen. 

A special effort is being made at this time to 
raise the needed $20,000 for this building. 

People of note the world over, like Henry Van 
Dyke, George Adam Smith and many Biblical 
scholars, have visited the schools and been un- 
stinted in praise of the work done. 

Friends of both branches, including Edward 
Strawbridge and Thomas Scattergood, of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, and Robert 
Haviland, of New York Yearly Meeting, have 
visited Ramallah and spoken commendably of the 
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part American Friends are having in the uplift 
of Palestine. 

Timothy B. Hussey and wife, who have given 
twenty years of devoted service to this splendid 
work, are about to return for the sixth time to 
push forward the building operations. 

Any Friends who may desire further informa- 
tion in regard to this work may obtain the same 
from the financial secretary, 

A. EDWARD KELSEY, 

56 Richmond Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


THE HISTORICAL BIBLE. 


The study of the books of the Old Testament 
does not seem to have been popular in our adult 
Bible classes. Many passages are obscure, and 
it is impossible to explain them without laborious 
research in expensive volumes. Prof. Kent’s His- 
torical Bible, however, aims to meet this difficulty. 
It is his plan to produce a series of books to be 
used as text books in the classes, which will lead 
the students to the spiritual truths and moral 
teachings of the Bible without involving them in 
a mass of critical discussions. The series is an- 
nounced in six volumes, two of which have been 
recently published: “The Heroes and Crises of 


Early Hebrew History from the Creation to the 


Death of Moses,” and “The Founders and Rulers 
of United Israel from the Death of Moses to the 
Division of the Hebrew Kingdom.”’ 

Sections of the Old Testament text are reprinted 
without chapter and verse numbers, so that 
one can read steadily along as in a modern Eng- 
lish narrative. Prof. Kent aims, in selecting the 
sections, to choose the oldest of the three narra- 
tives, of which the historical books are com- 
posed. The result is that he puts before the 
reader a clear, consistent account of Abraham, 
Jacob and the other prominent characters. The 
later accounts of these same persons, which often 
cause confusion, he leaves out. In making his 
selections, he displays the sound and extensive 
knowledge of a well trained reliable Biblical 
scholar. 

To these selections are added a few well-pointed 
notes, which supply the information needed for 
understanding the Bible text. The concluding 
paragraph of the notes brings out the moral les- 
sons which the section contains. These lessons 
are not presented in detail: they are simply men- 
tioned and it is left to the discerning eye of the 
reader to find the part of the text that contains 
them. 

Prof. Kent has not intended these volumes for 
those who are well advanced in Bible study, or 





for those who desire a thorough mastery of Bib- 
lical knowledge. For such he has written “The 
Students’ Old Testament.” He has, however, 
written for those busy people who have no time 
tc be specialists in the Bible, but do want to know 
the main things of the Old Testament, and to 
receive the great spiritual stimulus which it can 
give. 

The reviewer has used the first volume of the 
series in one of his Old Testament courses at 
George School, and has found it helpful. It has 
prevented confusion and saved considerable time, 
both for pupils and teacher. For beginners in 
Old Testament study it is not at present excelled. 

George School, Pa. GEORGE A. WALTON. 


THE IDEAL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

[From an editorial review, by “Penn” in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, of the published proceedings of 
the meeting in Race St. Meeting House addressed by rep- 
resentatives of sixteen denominations, during Founders’ 
Week.] 

The Friends themselves, on this occasion, were 
represented among the speakers—one branch by 
George A. Barton and the other by Henry W. Wil- 
bur. Dr. Barton thought that one of the lessons 
which is taught was a broad and unselfish co-op- 
eration of religious forces for the development 
of a civic conscience. ‘‘Unless Christianity,’ he 
said, “can apply its lofty principles to conduct 
and to ecclesiastical, social and political institu- 
tions, so as to prove its worth not by words, but 
by social, industrial and civic results, more and 
more men will have none of it.” To him it 
seemed that the outcome of such co-operation 
should “prove us not only worthy followers of 
the great founder of the city, but of that divine 
man of Nazareth, who, whether we call ourselves 
Jews or Christians, is Master of us all.” But in 
some respects the broadest and yet simplest of 
all the utterances, as regards tolerance both in 
theory and daily practice, is perhaps to be cred- 
ited to Henry W. Wilbur, of the other organiza- 
tion of the Society of Friends. “We have not yet 
reached,” he said, “the limit of our conception 
and application of real religious liberty. That 
means that we shall learn how, more indus- 
triously, to spiritually mind our business and let 
our brethren do the same. In other words, we 
may be content in applying our own conceptions 
of truth, resting assured that they will at the best 
be partial, while our souls rejoice in the thought 
that others in their way are doing as well as we.” 

In that little definition there is not much 
eloquence, but there is something to chew, mark, 
ponder and inwardly digest. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1909. 


Abraham Lincoln and Charles Darwin were 
born on the same day. Americans have conse- 
quently been too busy honoring the memory and 
studying the life of the great President, to prop- 
erly consider the life and labors of the great nat- 
uralist. 

In the popular mind Darwin stands out boldly 
and alone as the apostle of evolution, yet the facts 
show that there were evolutionists centuries be- 
fore he was born. Aristotle, three centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, hinted at the evolutionary 
process. St. Augustine, among the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, talked of the creation of things by a 
series of causes. Leibnitz in the seventeenth and 
Buffon in the eighteenth century, were practically 
evolutionists. Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of 
Charles, although not a naturalist, very materially 
developed, if he did not perfect the theory. 

In 1859, Charles Darwin, then just fifty years 
old, published his great treatise on “The Origin 
of Species,” pressing the claim of natural selec- 
tion, as accounting for all of the variations which 
appear in both plant and animal life. The theory 
was generally developed by Herbert Spencer, and 
Alfred Russell Wallace, while the books of Thomas 
H. Huxley, written in an intensely readable style, 
did much to popularize the theory. 

Darwin, however, by the startling character of 
his claim, brought the new theory before the pop- 
ular imagination. The very contempt in which it 
was received, the language employed in referring 
to it, all helped to press the gist of the matter at 
issue before both the lay and the unlearned mind. 
Darwinism, in the language of the objecting theo- 
logians and the popular prejudice, made the mon- 
key the ancestor of the man, and, as was hysteri- 
cally claimed, ruled God out of the universe. Hu- 
man curiosity stimulated inquiry, and men and 
women in all walks of life began to study and 
think about the origin of things. 

None of the followers of Darwin can rob him of 
the credit which is his due as a pioneer of a gen- 
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eral theory of the universe which has done more 
to change and liberate the thoughts of men, than 
any influence in modern times. Painstaking and 
persevering, reasonable and reverent, Darwin as 
a man was of the most lovable type. Modest toa 
degree, and in no sense a negative iconoclast, his 
effort was not to destroy but to fulfill. In fact 
his entire influence was pre-eminently construc- 
tive. 

The theory of evolution in no way involves the 
acceptance of all of the claims of Darwin. What 
this theory has done for the modern world cannot 
be adequately treated in an article of this scope. 
It not only furnishes a rational working basis for 
the development of the material universe, but for 
the growth of the human mind, and the existence 
of our institutions, social, political and religious. 
The development from lower to higher forms is as 
much the law governing human society collec- 
tively, and religious ideas and dogmas, as it is 
touching the evolution of life individually from 
the simple cell, to that highly specialized being we 
call man. 

But evolution neither removes nor accounts for 
all of the mysteries. It has made no deliverance 
touching the origin of the life principle. These 
matters still remain in the field of religious specu- 
lation. Still evolution furnishes a rational basis 
for the deep and abiding things. It makes no pro- 
vision for calling things into being out of nothing, 
and affirms that nothing happens without an in- 
ducing cause. Life anywhere and everywhere pre- 
supposes an antecedent life. Evolution does not 
obligate the human conception to halt before star- 
dust and fire-mist touching the material universe; 
it does not insist that we shall doff our hats at 
collections of protoplasm, but rather urges us on 
to the Infinite Antecedent Life, if we will, as the 
divine purpose which brings order out of chaos, 
and which may present the first life-throb, as the 
prophesy of a Lincoln or a Darwin. With the raw 
material of the world, stamped with the same eter- 
nal duration as the Infinite First Cause, endless 
growth becomes a rational process. 

To the eye of the reverent evolutionist the uni- 
verse becomes increasingly wonderful, and the 
mysteries more fully laden with spiritual mean- 
ing, and an infinite intent. In this rational atmos- 
phere the reverent thinker is tempted to drive 
no immovable stakes, and establish no arbitrary 
stopping places. If growth is the divine law, 
growth in conception and perception is also cer- 
tain. That may mean clearing up the mysteries 


one by one, as it may also mean ever-recurring 
mysteries, to be in turn made plain in the unend- 
This large rational view of 


ing scheme of things. 
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the evolutionist, is well stated in the concluding 
words of “The Origin of Species:” “There is 
grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms, or into one; and that, 
while this planet has gone cycling on according 
to the fixed law of gravity from so simple a be- 
ginning endless forms most beautiful and most 
wonderful have been, and are being, evolved.” 


THE SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE AT RACE 
STREET. 

An interesting meeting in furtherance of the 
woman’s suffrage movement was held under care 
of the Equal Rights Section of the Yearly Meet- 
ings Philanthropic Committee last Seventh-day 
afternoon in Race Street Meeting-house. Susan 
W. Janney, chairman of the committee, presided. 
The principal speaker was Rachel Foster Avery, 
recently elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Woman’s Suffrage Society. Recognizing the fact 
that probably all of the people in attendance were 
already more or less enthusiastic advocates of wo- 
man’s suffrage, the speaker confined herself to a 
consideration of the present status of the suffrage 
movement in America and to urging upon her 
hearers the necessity of persistently using every 
possible influence and means for educating people 
on the suffrage question. She was especially anx- 
ious that every man and woman already convinced 
of the rightness and justice of the demand for 
equal political rights should help to secure one 
million names to a petition which the national 
officers hope to present to Congress at the special 
session this year. Friends were also advised to 
use their influence in their respective home neigh- 
borhoods to create sentiment in favor of the move- 
ment and to get information regarding it in local 
papers. 

Rachel Avery said this was the time to begin 
preparing the public mind for demanding the in- 
sertion of an equal rights clause in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Constitution when the next conven- 
tion for revision is called. 

Considerable attention was given by the speaker 
to the proposed public school code which is now 
before the Pennsylvania Legislature. She thought 
it a serious mistake that the commission prepar- 
ing the code had not inserted a clause making it 
obligatory that at least some women be appointed 
to the State School Commission provided for in 
the code. The commission had been petitioned to 
recognize woman in the code, she said, but appar- 
ently no attention was paid to the letters. But 
in spite of some rather discouraging experiences, 
Rachel Avery thought there was reason for taking 
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an optimistic view of the suffrage movement in 
this country. The work being done by women in 
every state in preparing the mammoth petition 
for Congress was giving new evidence every day 
of increasing interest and support. 

Another very interesting feature of the meet- 
ing was the reading of a paper by Lucy E. 
Anthony, niece of Susan B. Anthony and secre- 
tary to Anna Shaw, president of the National Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Society, telling of what she saw 
in London at the time of the great suffrage dem- 
onstration last summer. She considered the 
parade of many thousands of women from all 
parts of the British Isles, and of all classes, the 
most notable event in the history of the struggle 
on the part of women for political equality. The 
great demonstration was an effective way, the 
speaker thought, for centering public attention 
upon the suffrage movement and for proving to 
Legislators that there was a wide demand for the 
suffrage on the part of women. Lucy Anthony 
displayed a number of large and striking posters 
that were used by the English suffragists in ad- 
vertising their great demonstration throughout 
the country. 

Several other Friends spoke briefly, including 
Henry W. Wilbur, Sarah B. Flitcraft and Sarah 
Paiste, of West Chester. Another such meeting 
will be held at the same place Fourth month 24th. 


FRIENDLY PARAGRAPHS. 

This hopeful statement comes from Coldstream, 
Canada: “Our school and meeting for the past 
year have been very encouraging; indeed, more 
so than for some years, I think.” It is probable 
that other meetings can make a similar report. 


The following suggestive minute comes from 
Grace Hicks, clerk of Westbury Preparative Meet- 
ing, at Westbury, Long Island: 

‘*To the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples: 

“In response to a concern which arose in this meeting, 
the following minute was adopted, and the clerk directed 
to send a copy to the Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles: 

“Realizing the mutual helpfulness in the fellowship and 
ministry of visiting Friends, Westbury Preparative Meet- 
ing desires to express its appreciation of such visits, and 
extends an invitation to Friends of other meetings to meet 
with us from time to time as way opens.” 


The Young Friends’ Association of Mt. Holly, 
N. J., reports a non-sectarian character in its 
membership hard to duplicate, the membership of 
every church in the town (except colored) being 


represented in Friendly organization. The asso- 
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ciation meets once a month, the meetings being 
in the main of a social and literary character. 


The First-day school at Fairhill, Philadelphia, 
has an infant class of thirty. Three other classes 
have been recruited from this class during the 
past two or three years. Emma Morley Dewees 
is the teacher. 


The Middletown Monthly Meeting, at Lang- 
horne, Pa., recently appointed an Advancement 
Committee, and an increased interest is noted in 
all our Friendly activities in that neighborhood. 
At the last session of Pilesgrove (N. J.) 
Monthly Meeting five new members were received 
by request, and there are more to follow. This 
is one of the large and flourishing meetings within 
our heritage. It is composed of the Preparative 
Meetings at Woodstown and Mullica Hill. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Louise Seymour Houghton has been engaged 
for at least two lectures at the School for Religion 
and Social Study in Sixth month. She is justly 
distinguished for her skill in the art of telling 
Bible stories. Mrs. Houghton is author of a large 
number of helpful books, among them “Hebrew 
Thought and Life,” “The Bible in Picture and 
Story,” ete. 

Friends are registering for the school now, and 
it is none too early. One of the last to register 
is Gertrude Mills Fairchild, a teacher and an iso- 
lated Friend, living at Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
In a recent letter she expresses faith in a reawak- 
ening for our society. 

Friends will remember that the summer school 
will begin at Swarthmore the evening of Sixth 
month 14th. Entire expense for two weeks, $15. 
Additional information can be secured by writing 
Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

[Sent by the Peace Association of Friends (Orthodox) 
of Philadelphia. ] 

The Philadelphia Peace Association of the So- 
ciety of Friends remonstrates against a policy of 
further naval expansion, involving, as we believe 
it does, unnecessary and extravagant appropria- 
tions. 

If the rapid increase of our naval strength con- 
tinues we shall inevitably be involved in a ruinous 
competition with other naval powers, leading to 
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an annual expenditure which will be a heavy bur- 
den upon the taxpayers. 

Such an expansion will not add to the relative 
strength of the United States as a naval power. 
Any increase in the number of our battleships 
will be immediately followed by a corresponding 
increase by other powers, and with an enormously 
enlarged naval budget, we shall be relatively no 
stronger than we were before. 

The geographical situation of the United States 
and our peaceable relations with foreign nations, 
as indicated by the large number of arbitration 
treaties recently negotiated, makes it evident that 
an increased navy for defense is unnecessary. 

It is not to be supposed that we are entering 
upon a policy of aggressions, but we point out 
that the possession of a large navy will have a 
tendency in that direction—a result greatly to be 
deplored. 

Signed by authority and on behalf of the Phila- 
delphia Peace Association of Friends: 

JOSHUA L. BAILY, 

JOHN B. GARRETT, Ex-Officio, 

CHARLES RICHARDSON, 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, 

FRANCIS R. TAYLOR, 

THOMAS RAEBURN WHITE, 

STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Committee on Arbitration and Legislation. 

20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, First 
month 23rd, 1909. 


FROM ABEL MILLS. 

Having received the Friends’ Intelligencer to- 
day of the First month 30th, and after reading 
the many articles of interest therein, was led to 
believe that a short account of our whereabouts 
might be of interest to some of the /ntelligencer 
readers. We left our home at McNabb, IIl., on 
First month 11th, for the Pacific Coast, our 
son, Leroy A. Mills, of Peoria, Ill., accompanying 
us. 

Our journey was made easy by numerous stops 
at the homes of relatives on the way; at Peoria, 
Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Chester, Neb.; Denver and 
Colorado Springs, Col. The mountain scenery 
from Salt Lake over the Rio Grande was magni- 
ficent. We reached Los Angeles on the evening 
of First month 20th. The rainy season was on, 
which, with rain and cool weather, lasted several 
days, but the last week has been veritable Cali- 
fornia weather, bright sunshine and warm dur- 
ing the day. We go out without wraps and are 
comfortable sitting on porches. Nights are cool; 
plenty of covering is needed. The mountain 
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scenery is grand, the mountains are never out 
of sight, many of the peaks covered with snow. 
We are enjoying the luscious oranges which we 
can pick from the trees. Orange groves sur- 
round us here, laden with a bountiful supply of 
fruit. The early varieties are being gathered and 
packed for the market. 

We have been privileged to attend Orange Grove 
meeting of Friends at Pasadena on First month 
24th, at the home of Susan Yoe and sister; on 
the 31st, at the home of Charles Lewis and wife. 
At the former forty persons were present. 
Friends were in attendance from Los Angeles, 
Glendora, Duarte and Monrovia, besides several 
transient members. Orange Grove meeting was 
organized perhaps one year ago. It consists of 
twenty-five members. The new meeting house 
which they are building, presents a neat and fine 
appearance. It will be ready for occupancy in 
a few weeks. With a meeting home of their own 
they hope their membership will increase and also 
be able to gather in the isolated members. 

We met here, as elsewhere, much hospitality. 
Pasadena is a beautiful city, a city of homes well 
kept. Their beautiful green lawns, trees, gardens, 
and lovely flowers of so many varieties. 

ELIZABETH MILLS, 
ABEL MILLS. 
Duarte, Cal. 


THE WHARTON DORMITORY AT 
SWARTHMORE. 


The plans have been completed and the con- 
tract signed for the erection of another section 
of Wharton Hall, the men’s dormitory of Swarth- 
more College. The recent bequest by the late 
Joseph Wharton makes it possible to begin at 
once on the new section. Before his death Dr. 
Wharton erected the foundation of the new wing 
of the dormitory but his illness prevented the 
completion of the work. The contract was signed 
to-day by Isaac Clothier, chairman of the Board 
of Managers, and the contractor, William Pro- 
vost, Jr., of Chester. Bunting & Shrigley, of 
Philadelphia, are the architects. 

The general plan of the dormitory comprises a 
common study room for two or three students 
with separate bedrooms adjoining, together with 
a number of single rooms. The rooms will all be 
well lighted, it being arranged so that each room 
will receive direct sunlight during some part of 
the day. The plans for the new structure show 
that the section will be erected east of the present 
building, leaving a third section to be added later 
which will connect the two wings and complete a 
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dormitory, the total cost of which will be about 
$150,000. The work will be begun at once and 
the dormitory will be ready for use at the begin- 
ning of the next college year. 

The building is to be of stone, the roof of red 
slate with copper gutters, trimmings, etc. The 
interior will be finished in hard wood throughout. 
These plans were approved by Dr. Wharton be- 
fore his death. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The meeting for Ministry and Counsel on 
Third-day was small, but on Fourth-day a nice 
company of Friends assembled to worship and 
transact the business of the Quarterly Meeting. 
Isaac Wilson spoke at some length on the prac- 
tical, every-day teachings of Jesus and made a 
feeling plea for Friends to enter into a deeper 
realization of the fuller and more Christ-like life. 

Richard Burdsall followed, endorsing the living 
message just delivered, and cited the example of 
a young woman who had recently been called 
home by the death angel while making a brave 
struggle to provide sustenance for those depend- 
ent upon her. 

The Friends’ Association convened in the after- 
noon. The secretary, Elizabeth P. Quinby, read 
the minutes, which gave a full account of the 
last meeting. James S. Haviland was re- 
appointed president, and Jane C. Washburn. sec- 
retary. The first paper was “What is Chris- 
tianity?” by Phebe A. Field. She concluded that 
the world is at last learning the meaning of the 
teachings of Jesus. When we are in harmony he 
teaches peace. 

“Applied Christianity in Business” was briefly 
but ably treated by Ellwood Burdsall, who cited 
numerous instances where corporations were look- 
ing toward the co-operation and betterment of 
their employees. Confidence between them be- 
«ets lasting friendship. 

“Applied Christianity in Social Life,” by Mrs. 
Effie McAffee. She spoke from her experience as 
a teacher of girls who are frequently thoughtless 
in their expenditure of money upon themselves, 
leaving nothing for philanthrophy. The vision 
of Sir Launfal was instanced as teaching the true 
spirit of charity. Giving self with the coin means 
everything. Society has found many ways of 
helping the working girl as well as the man tem- 
porarily out of employment. 

The discussion following was led by Robert 
Pretlow, pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Frienés, 
Brooklyn, He held justice higher than charity as 




















































































































































































































































































































bringing man to his true self. Self-respect is what 
Jesus brought to men. 
Others speaking in the same vein carried the 
interest to the time of adjournment. 
JANE C. WASHBURN. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting held its regular 
winter session Seventh-day, the 6th, with a full at- 
tendance of representatives from all the monthly 
meetings. In the meeting for worship Samuel S. 
Ash spoke briefly of the late John J. Cornell, 
whose death occured in Baltimore on the 5th inst. 
Henry W. Wilbur urged upon Friends the neces- 
sity of fulfilling the divine laws of life, following 
in the steps of Jesus, who came “not to destroy 
but to fulfill.” Sidney Yarnall warned against 
joining in church alliances that would in any way 
compromise Friends in bearing their testimony 
in favor of freedom of belief and she expressed 
the hope that members of our society would on all 
occasions and at all times stand firmly by our 
fundamental doctrine of the immediate inspiration 
of man’s soul by God. 

Perhaps the most important action taken in 
the business session was the appointment of a 
committee to consider in a thorough and compre- 
hensive way the needs of smaller meetings in the 
quarter and to recommend to the next meeting 
plans for doing what may be thought necessary 
to help these meetings. This action was taken 
following the presentation of a report from the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, in which 
the urgent necessity of giving more or less regu- 
lar assistance to the meetings at Merion and Read- 
ing was stated. It was asked in the report that 
the meeting consider the question of making 
it possible for the Visiting Committee to do a 
more extensive work than it had been enabled to 
do in the past. Many Friends spoke earnestly on 
the question, giving the present committee credit 
for having done much helpful work but express- 
ing the desire that the Quarterly Meeting now 
undertake in a systematic and determined way 
the task of building up and strengthening the 
smaller meetings so as to make them of the great- 
est possible benefit to their own members and at- 
tractive to others than Friends. The Visiting 
Committee was directed to continue its labors 
along the old lines at least for the next three 
months. 

Answers to the first, second and eighth queries 
were received from all the monthly meetings, the 
first ins»iring considerable discussion of the fail- 
ure on the part of Friends to attend mid-week 
meetings. 
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Regret was expressed that these meetings were 
not given as much consideration as those held on 
First-days. The thought was expressed that es- 
pecially where school children were present 
Friends ought to take particular care to make the 
meetings inspiring and helpful. 

An unusually favorable report was presented 
by the committee having charge of the Quarterly 
Meeting Home in Germantown. Extensive im- 
provements to the buildings were made during 
the last year. At present the family consists of 
forty-nine Friends. 





GEORGE F. HOWELL. 

Orange Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends 
could have met with no greater loss than that 
occasioned by the death of George F. Howell. 
Though his name was not inscribed on any list 
of membership, no one was more in unity with the 
principles of Friends. He was regularly in at- 
tendance at our meetings and was actively inter- 
ested in all that pertains to the welfare and best 
interests of the society. A practical business 
man, his advice, always modestly given, was 
sound, and as a member of the Building Commit- 
tee his services were invaluable. 

Not only in the home and in the meeting will 
he be missed. Ever ready to do what he could for 
the benefit or happiness of others, his was indeed 
a life of service, the more effective because un- 
assuming. 

In a late copy of the Intelligencer occurs the 
following quotation: “To receive divine energy 
into one’s soul and to transform it effectively into 
the spiritual forces that make for justice, mercy, 
unselfishness, serenity of mind and life—this is 
true religion.” In the life and character of no 
one has this religion been more truly, more beauti- 
fully exemplified than in that of our departed 
friend. S. 


A NORTHERN VISITOR AT LAING SCHOOL. 

We arrived at the Laing School yesterday and 
had the pleasure of meeting Elizabeth Lloyd on 
her way to Aiken. 

We feel already repaid by our visit here; there 
were about 150 children present at the general 
assembly to-day, this did not include the younger 
classes who were upstairs. 

They all seem to be good Bible students and 
are able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

The shoe shop is flourishing under the care of 
Robert Purves, who is repairing my shoes for 
me to-day. 
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The sewing school is also fine, and need cotton 
and flannel as donations more than old books and 
magazines. 

Tomorrow we expect to spend Lincoln’s birth- 
day in a picnic at Fort Sumter, a privilege not 
given to many, to combine two such historical 
occasions. 

It would seem to me that the Laing Schoo 
should come under the Jeanes Fund for Rural 
Schools, as many of her pupils walk from 
5 to 6 miles daily to the school, and Mt. Pleasant 
itself is but a wide rambling country village. 

DAvID H. WRIGHT. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BYBERRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Lincoln cel- 
ebration on the 5th proved a success, being at- 
tended by many who are not members and are not 
usually present. The president, Charles Edger- 
ton, being absent in Florida, the vice-president, 
Ellwood Shoemaker, acted in his stead. The 
Scripture reading was given by Elizabeth Parry. 
C. Willis Edgerton read a paper on “The Boyhood 
of Lincoln.” William P. Bonner gave Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Oration, Nathaniel Richardson gave 
an address on “Lincoln the Statesman.” Discus- 
sion of these stirring events and times was taken 
up by Annie L. Croasdale, Edwin K. Bonner and 
others. Edward Comly read a short tribute by 
Madison Peters; Thomas Doan, Lincoln’s attitude 
on equal suffrage; Arabella Carter, regarding his 
temperance attitude and the first pledge com- 
posed and signed by him. Short sentiments and 
tributes concerning Lincoln and extracts from his 
writings were given by Rachel Knight, Elizabeth 
P. Bonner, Caroline J. Atkinson, Miriam Tom- 
linson, James Bonner, Clara Wildman, Wm. P. 
Bonner, Ellwood Shoemaker and others. Remin- 
iscences of the time of the assassination of Lin- 
coln were given very graphically by Annie L. 
Croasdale, contrasting the joy over Lee’s surren- 
der with the sorrow of Lincoln’s death. The next 
meeting will be devoted to “Our Presidents, Past 
and Present.” A. C. 


FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The meeting on the 7th, in 
the absence of the president, was opened by Ed- 


win B. Maule. “What Do Meetings of Young 
I’'riends’ Association Most Need?”’ was discussed. 
Edwin B. Maule read a paper on “Is Novel Read- 
ing Beneficial?” Current Events were read by 
Elizabeth Webster. Adjourned to meet at Doe 
Run meeting-house Third month 7th. 

MARION L. SKELTON. 
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MICKLETON, N. J.—There was a large attend- 
ance on the 6th. Professor Daniel F. Batchellor, 
of Philadelphia, addressed the meeting on “An 
Hour with the Poets.” The program of the meet- 
ing of the 2nd of First month was as follows: 
Memorial of Lydia H. Hall, read by Bessie V. 
Ogden; Extracts from the Life of Isaac T. Hop- 
per, read by Edward Borden; Current Events, by 
Laura E. Holmes; Lizzie B. Heritage read a very 
good paper on her recent trip to Washington; Es- 
ther L. Rulon followed with a descriptive reading 
with comments. Benjamin C. Heritage read a 
magazine article; extracts from an article in the 
Outlook on “School Republics in New York City” 
were read by Edwin A. Holmes. 

CorA A. DAWSON. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The regular meeting was 
held Second month 12th, in the assembly room of 
the Friends’ High School, with a very large at- 
tendance. 

The subject of the meeting was “Lincoln.” 
Two essays were read: “Lincoln the Man,” by 
Martha Saylor, and “Lincoln the Statesman,” by 
Henry Walton. 

Also seven short talks and two very good reci- 
tations—‘‘My Captain, Oh My Captain,” by Engle 
Conrow; and Markham’s, “Lincoln the Man of 
the People,” by Elizabeth S. Gillingham. 

We were favored with piano duets by Marion 
Coles and Reba Osler. Adjourned to meet Third 
month 12th. MARY E. HILLIARD. 


RISING SUN, Mp.—The meeting on the 7th filled 
the meeting room to its capacity. The meeting 
was opened by an address by Edwin R. Buffing- 
ton followed by an instructive paper, a character 
sketch of Lincoln, by Belle Haines. John R. Allen, 
commander of the grand army post, entertained 
the audience by an interesting talk ; several others 
spoke in general discussion. 

The association has been largely attended for 
some months past, and we think it is the best 
means yet revealed to us to bring Friendly thought 
before those who would not think of attending 
our meetings for worship. 

Quakerism is but one of the many factors now 
leavening the world’s thought towards a unity, in 
keeping with the simple teachings of Jesus. It 
remains for us to embrace the opportunities of- 
fered. 


WEST CHESTER, PA.—At the meeting on the 
21st, First month, the president, Dr. Bird T. Bald- 
win, introduced Katherine Dyakanoff, of the 
Aleutian Islands, who gave a talk on Alaska. The 
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travel talk was followed by a reading of the third 
chapter of Henderson’s book, “Education,” and 
the “Larger Life,” by Sarah Paiste. Emma L. 
Higgins, Dr. Baldwin, Mary Travilla, Nathan P. 
Walton, Beulah D. Pratt, Jesse Davis and Emaline 
Passmore took part in the discussion of the book. 
C. H. M. 





LINCOLN. 


When the Noon-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the Strenuous Heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves the leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill, as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame, and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
Edwin Markham. 





DEATHS. 


CUNNINGHAM.—On Second month 15th 1909, Matt- 
hew C. Cunningham, aged 61 years. 


MARTINDALE.—At his home in Byberry, Pa., on 


Second-day, First month 18th, 1909, Watson C. Martin- | 


dale, in his 80th year; a life-long member and for many 
years a consistent elder of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


PRESTON.—On Seeond month 3rd, 1909, at the home | 


of her son-in-law, G. Birdsall Passmore, Malvern, Pa., 
Ruth Preston, in her 98rd year; 
loved by all her acquaintances. 
of her life spent on a farm and she filled nobly the 
duties of a farmer’s wife. 


Hanna 
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Her neighbors, the poor and the rich, the hired plow- 
man and the humble work woman about the house, the 
black and the white, all loved her. 

“She made channels for the streams of love 
Where they could broadly run, 

And love had overflowing streams 
To fill them—every one.” 


WICKERSHAM.—In West Chester, on Third-day, Sec- 
ond month 9th, 1909, Elizabeth M., widow of the late 
Jacob Wickersham, in the 87th year of her age. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Tickets for the Fellowship Meeting in the First Bap- 
tist Church, 17th and Sansom Streets, the evening of 
Third month 1st, may be had at the Friends’ Book Store, 
or at the headquarters of the Advancement Committee. 
The meeting will be addressed by representatives of sev- 
eral religious organizations, with a closing address by 
Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf. 





In connection with the Swarthmore College notes as to 
Dr. McDowell’s lecture on “Japan in Peace and War,” in 
Parrish Hall, it should have been mentioned that this lec- 
ture was given under the care of the Delphic Literary 
Society. 





Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit 
the Smaller Branches has made appointments to attend: 
Second month 21th, Reading Meeting; Third month 7th, 
Haverford; Third month 21st, Merion; Third month 24th, 
Reading; Fourth month 4th, Frankford; Fourth month 
lith, Reading; Fourth month 18th, Fair Hill; Fourth 
month 25th, appointed meeting at Haverford at 3 p. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





Isaac Wilson expects to attend Race Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia, on the 28th in the morning; and in the 
afternoon, Fair Hill meeting. 





Young Friends’ Association of Fallowfield, Pa., will be 
held at Doe Run Meeting House Third month 7th, 1909. 





Mary Travilla will attend the meeting at Moorestown, 
N. J., on First-day, the 21st, at 11 a. m. A meeting on 
“Purity” will be held in the afternoon at the same place at 
3 p. m. 





Emily Wilbur, of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, Phila- 
delphia, wishes to ask the Friends who have so kindly 
ordered aprons to please add to their kindness by not be- 
ing in ahurry, as over fifty have been ordered, and as our 
Friend is not young it will take her some time. No one 
need feel anxious, all are entered in a book and will be 
delivered as fast as possible. 





Our Friend, Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, Pa., re- 
cently completed a series of engagements as State Lec- 
turer at Farmers’ institutes in Susquehanna, Luzerne, 
Carbon and Monroe Counties, Pa. After an intermission 
of two weeks he was on the road again with assignments 
to lecture at institutes in Snyder, Union, Centre and Hunt- 
ingdon Counties. His subjects pertain to dairying, fruit 
growing, and to education and the farm home. 
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The death of Robert Hatton, at the age of nearly 
ninety-three years, a minister of Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ng, Pa., and residing at White Horse, in Chester Valley, 
low Malvern, whom Friends have long felt unity with 
n his attendanee at Malvern Meeting, at funerals, and 
ther places among us, will sadly affect a large number 
nder our name, as the removal of an ancient and worthy 
indmark. The vicissitudes of his life and habitations, 
is related by himself, have presented an interesting his- 
tory to the hearer. He possessed an excellent memory, his 
mind was bright and clear until the last, and he could 
walk about until a week before his death. The beauty of 
his close was carried in his countenance while it remained 
in view.—The Friend ( Phila.) 


A Conference under the care of the Temperance Sec- 
tion of the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held in Friends’ Meeting House, 
17th and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, on First-day, Sec- 
ond month 28th, at 3 p. m. Henry W. Wilbur will ad- 
dress the meeting. HANNAH R. FLOWERS. 


At the Lincoln Centenary meeting on the 12th, at 
Witherspoon Hall, near the close of the exercises the 
Chairman asked any persons present who saw Abraham 
Lincoln raise the flag at Independence Hall in 1861 to rise. 
Three persons arose in the audience. He then requested 
all who had seen Abraham Lincoln in life to rise, and 


about forty persons arose out of the audience of perhaps 
1000. 


F. D. S. ROUND TABLE. 


The program of the Round Table of First-day School 
Superintendents (to which all, whether Superintendents 
or not, are cordially invited) to be held in Race Street 
Meeting House Second month 20th at 2 p. m., under the 
care of the Yearly Meeting’s F. D. S. Committee, will be 
as follows: “The First-day School and Its Problems,” 
the Chairman (10 min.) ; “Lesson Leaves, Their Uses and 
Abuses,” Henry W. Wilbur (20 min.) ; “The Opening and 
Closing Exercises,” Sarah M. Cochran (10 min.); “The 
Attendance and How to Improve It,” Benjamin Smith (10 
min.) ; “How the Superintendent May Aid the Teacher,” 
Dr. Joseph S. Walton (20 min.) ; “The Training of First- 
day School Teachers at Swarthmore College,’ Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes (20 min.) 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On Sixth month 6th the sections of the Young Friends’ 
Christians Association of George School held a _ joint 
meeting in the library. The speakers of the evening 
were Theodore C. Search, of Newtown, and Herman New- 
man, editor of the American Friend. Their topic was 
“Religion in Business Life.” The many questions which 
were asked of the speakers by the students, and the vigor- 
ous discussion made the meeting of more than usual in- 
terest. 

In commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln, on the evening of Second month 12th, 
the George School students were addressed by Henry W. 
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Wilbur, of Philadelphia. A few days before a fine por- 
trait of this martyred President had been unveiled in the 
morning assembly. 

On Second month 12th the second George School basket- 
ball team played Friends’ Seleet School of Philadelphia, 
winning with a score of 56-11. This is the last second 
team game which is scheduled for the season, since the 
one with Williamson second team has been cancelled. 

The Senior Recital of the Class of 1909 was held Second 
month 13th in the Assembly Hall at George School. The 
play, taken from Martin Chuzzlewit, one of Charles 
Dicken’s most famous novels, was reproduced in three 
acts with the characters as follows: Pecksniff, J. Walker 
Williams; Charity, Mary E. Pidgeon; Mercy, Rebecca T. 
Wilson; Tom Pinch, James P. Sands; John Westlock, E. 
Roy Mercer; Mark Tapley, William L. Paxson, Jane, 
Ethel M. Shreiner; Martin Chuzzlewit, Clyde W. Chase; 
Old Martin, D. Watson Atkinson; Mary Graham, B. Lou 
Stover; Ruth Pinch, Mary H. Pancoast. This recital is one 
of the most successful that has ever been produced at 
George School. E. D. S., ’09. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Beginning Seventh-day, Second month twentieth, at 10.45 
a. m., Professor Paul M. Pearson will present a course 
for teachers, “How to Teach Reading.” Those who have 
asked for this course have said that what they want is 
not so much instruction in primary methods of reading as 
help for classes in the intermediate grades and in the 
high school. Following these suggestions Professor Pear- 
son will discuss such questions as “ 
‘‘learning to love literature,’’ ‘‘a vocal vocabulary,’ ‘‘habits 
of correct pronunciation,” “reading as self-expression,” 
“training children’s voices,” and many other practical 
phases of the teaching of reading. Besides the general 
discussion there will be a constant drill with the teachers 
who take the course. The fee for the course of ten weeks 
will be two dollars and fifty cents. The class will meet 
in Room R, Parrish Hall, Swarthmore. Teachers who 
wish to enter will please send names to the Registrar, 
W. A. Alexander. 

Second-day evening, Second month eighth, the basket- 
ball team played Gettysburg College at Swarthmore. The 
game was a fast one throughout, but resulted in another 
victory for the home team. Seventh-day evening Lehigh 
College was played at Bethlehem. Swarthmore won, with 
a score of 25-14. 

Fifth-day morning, Second month eleventh, at 11.45. 
Dr. Hull gave an illustrated lecture on Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Fifth-day evening, Mr. Frank M. Chapman gave a very 
interesting and instructive illustrated lecture on “Birds 
in Islands.” Some of the slides were unusually good, 
showing great pains-taking and patient work on the part 
of Mr. Chapman. 

The February issue of the Phoenix is a memorial num- 
ber, dedicated to the late Joseph Wharton. It contains 
two excellent half-tones of Joseph Wharton, one of him at 
middle age, and the other a recent one. There are also 
interesting articles written by Dr. Hull, Dr. Alleman and 
others; also a poem by his son-in-law, Harrison Morris, 
written for his eightieth birthday. Copies may be had at 
the usual price of fifteen cents by sending to William 
L. Jenkins, Business Manager. We low 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Immortal Lincoln! Martyred President! 

A sacrifice most rare upon thy country’s shrine! 

Full many a day has fled since last 

Thy genial voice was heard in social converse, 

Or in debate, with wit and repartee so bright and keen; 
Or in more sober vein in councils of the state, 

That called for serious thot and action prompt. 

And yet, O “man of sorrow and acquaint with grief,” 
E’en then, would ofttimes burst, unstudied, 

The telling anecdote, the pointed little story, 

Relieving thus, the wearied brain, the surcharged heart, 
That pulsed but for thy country’s weal. 

No compromise thou mad’st with wrong, 

But firmly standing for the right 

Counted no risk too great, if only right could win. 


Immortal Lincoln! Lamented President! 

And right did win; but, oh, at what a cost! 

Thy noble life the price; a costly price, indeed! 
Those were, again, the “times that tried men’s souls” 
And weighed them in the balance, 

Proving their mettle in such ordeal fiery, 

That no one could escape unscathed, save those, 
Who like thyself, were not found wanting in the scale. 
But, oh, the throbs of woe, the aches of heart, 
That thrilled the country thru, when flashed 

Along the wires the word that our great chief, 
Had fallen by the assassin’s hand. 

Plunging our nation into deepest grief, 

For who could then his place supply, 

Who guide our country to its destined goal? 


CALENDAR 
SECOND MO. 19TH (6TH-DAY). 
Yonge St. Monthly Meeting of 


Friends will be held at Whitchurch, 
Ontario, Can. 
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SECOND MO. 20TH (7TH-DAY). 
Table Conference of 
First-day School Superintendents, at 
Race St., Phila., at 2 p. m. 
gram, see preceeding page. 


—Round 
For pro- 


—Pelham Half Yearly Meeting at 
Coldstream, Ont., Can. 


SECOND MO. 21ST (1ST-DAY). 

—Conference at West Grove, Pa., 
under care of Philanthropic Commit- 
tee of Western Quarter. Subject, 
“The Suffrage for Women.” To be 
addressed by Rachel Foster Avery of 
Swarthmore. 

—Conference under care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting will be held 
in the Meeting House at Swarthmore, 
Pa., at 2.30 p. m.; address by Henry 
W. Wilbur on some phase of the tem- 
perance question. 

—Brooklyn Meeting, 110 Schermer- 
horn St., 11 a. m., attended by Ed- 
ward Pennock, of Chatham, Pa. 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at the home of Elizabeth 
Komori, 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 
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Immortal Lincoln! Honored President! 
And now, a full century has elapsed, 


Since she, who gave thee birth; lowly and humble tho 


she was, 
Rejoiced in heart, as oft hath many a Queen, 
That she had borne a man-child to the world. 
But e’en a mother’s fond and partial eye, 
Could searce have seen, in the dim, far future, 
The faintest gleaming of thy bright career. 
How would her soul have joyed to know 
The place thou hast in all our hearts, 
The patriot feeling that thy name invokes, 
Where’er ’tis heard thruout our land, 
As shown this anniversary of thy natal day, 
With gratitude upspringing to the Lord, 
That He had blessed us with a second Washington. 


Immortal Lincoln! Beloved President! 
Heart-broken parents, brothers, sisters, 
Children, wives, in fearful straits, because 
Of some dear one, who in those times of peril, 
Long since past, has listened to their country’s call, 
Were given to their country’s need, 
And suffered for their country’s cause; 
These could, “with one accord,” proclaim thee 
Worthy of the deepest love, for thou did’st 
Ever listen to their tales of woe, e’en tho engrossed 
By care of state, thy burden hard to bear, 
These have enshrined within their hearts 
Thy image, and have taught their offspring 
Thy memory to cherish as a sacred thing, 
And to emulate thy virtues as a goodly heritage. 
Martyred, Lamented, Honored, Loved, 
Illustrious Lincoln, thou art still our own. 
Holder, Ill. 
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Thousands of millions 
of cans of Royal Bakin 
Powder have been — 
in making bread, biscuit 
and cake in this country, 
and every housekeeper 
using it has rested in perfect confi- 


dence that her food would be light, 


sweet, and a wholesome. Royal isasafe- 
guard against the cheap alum powders which are 
the greatest menacers to health of the present day. 


ROYAL IS TEE ONLY BAKING POWDER 
MADE FROM ROYAL GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR 


ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
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